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Bees in the Mails.—There seems to| Prof. Cook has also written the following 
have been a new trouble sprung upon bee- | letter to the same person : 
keepers without the least premonition. MF.) AGRICULTURAL Counce, Micn.June 24,1886. 
Ww. H. MeWilliams, of Griffin, Ga., has had Hon. JNO. JAMESON, 

oe a queen-bee stopped in transmission through | Gen. Sup.R. W.Mail Service, Washington, D.C. 
& the mails, because other bees were éaged| DEAR SIR :—For some years prior to 1880, 


with her. He has appealed to Hon. John jecon-seee — Lae yee a the mails. 

ause of ruling, mails daubee, nts stung. 
Jameson, General Superintendent of the| ‘This resulted in serious hardship to pee- 
Railway Mail Service, who has ruled that | keepers. In sparsely settled localities ex- 
queen-bees ONLY can be sent by mail. We — omew “ne ortomiee was = wa 
are well aware that the Postal Guide only | Ag h, express was often dollars t nile 


mentions “ queen-bees,” but when the postage would only be a few cents. I was 


rsed appointed to visit Washington, and urge & 
Ruling was reve on Jan. 14, wera change in the ruling. I did 80, and met with 
following was the press dispatch prin n| success. In January, 1880, the following 
all the daily newspapers, and copied into Aseotent Press Diep tomer oat eet. 
74+ ashin n. “The Postofice Department, 
the BEE JOURNAL for 1880, page 74 + on application of the Bee-Kee rs’ Associa- 
The Postoffice Department, on recommen- | tion, has reconsidered the order excluding 
dation of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- ueen-bees from the mails. Geen ewe an 
ciation, has reconsidered the order excluding | t eir necessary attendants will be allowed to 
queen-bees from the mails. Qacee io an through the mails 80 long as no injury is 
their necessary attendants will be allowed one.” 
to go through the mails, so long as no oneis| The way queens have been sent since then 
injured by them. —— = it — Ba ne donnens h A 
Queens to Canada.—On page 405, Mr.| At the National Convention held in — he st omy a post e. o priveless 
poolittle bas detailed his sad experience in | Chicago, Ills., in October, 1879, Prof. Cook | valuable ° A, to an important an 


trying to mail queens to Canada this season, | was appointed to wait on the Postmaster] Of late yor have ruled and so instructed 


. . Until there is a new Com- the postmaster at Griffin, Ga., that ONLY 
as heretofore nt General and endeavor to have the Ruling queens can ster iat. Now, as queens teat 


mercial Treaty between the United States | reversed, which had excluded “ queen-bees” |e sent without @ Now, torker bees, this 


and Canada, we cannot hope for much | from the mails. He went to Washington in raling practically places an absolute inter- 
lain) ainst the . ct on e business. urely, you cannot 
retief. B* poses SS may 2S January, 1880, and having obtained the have known this or you would have ruled 


postoffice regulations to send queens, or any | valuable aid of Hon. Edwin Willits, M. C., of | otherwise. The presence ‘of ten or fifteen 
other merchandise by mail to Canada; we | Michigan. in presenting the matter to the | worker bees can in no wise do harm, while 
hope for some new regulations, arid have Postoffice Department,the bees were ordered | they are absolutely necessary to care for 


h ‘ 
written the following letter to the Superin- to be admitted to the mails, when put up “ nay we not, Dear Sir, hope and expect 
tendent of Foreign Mails, for any informa- , 80 


with “‘ double wire-screens,” etc, that you will change your order an 

tion he may possess on the subject, andany| For the past six years, therefore, the | !=form the postmasters ? Otherwise you 
ion we may receive, will be given | United Stat Ils have been freely used will seriously cripple, and in many cases, 
informat ’ n es mails have y ruin many who are engaged in this impor- 

to our readers : for the transmission of * queen-bees and ue ag a nai moi 
” gain, in a few posto ces, notably that at 
their necessary arenes This — Niagara Falls, queens rieerorbidden to pass 
has been alike valuable to the breeders of | into Canada. ‘Must this be so? They have 
queen-bees and to the apiarists who purchase been allowed to pass freely all these years, 


“ » | greatly to the advantage of both countries 
them for the improyement of stock. Sought more to our advantage than to that 


Now, to apply 4 technicality to the wording | of the Canadians. 

of that “ permit,” not at the time intended | Now inasmuch as there is no duty on 

Canada, which will allow more latitude to | by the Postoffice Department (that of ex- stock secured for breeding to improve our 

the business b mail between the tw ae ttendants” herds, which describes queens exactly, may 

comstries y © | cluding the queen’s “necessary @ ndants”) | we not hope for a ruling that queens may 
~ entirely nullifies the privilege then granted, — unobstructed as eretofore into the 

Heretofore we have been able to send | .ntails a serious calamity upon a large class minion? Yours truly, A. J. COOK. 
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OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL BrE-KEEPERS’ 
Union, CHICAGO, ILL., June 25, 1886. 
N. M. BELL, Esq., 
Supt. of Foreign Mails, Washington, D.C. 


ueen-bees through the mails to — 
p ne they are Soles i 2 ne of our best citizens, and is wholly un-called- Hon. E. Willits, President of the Michigan 
Bridge, _ Y.—notwithstandin there is no | for, unnecessary and unjust. Agricultural Colleges has also written a 


duty in Canada for stock im rted for 
breading to improve the ck, Bees are| 45 General Manager of the National Bee- | strong letter to Mr. Jameson, with whom he 


imported for just that purpose, and should Keepers’ Union, we have sent the following | is personally acquainted. This was done at 
pass free. letter to the General Superintendent of the the solicitation of Prof. Cook. President 


Pepe fare 4 4 ye meit such ae Railway Mail Service : Willits has many times proved himself a 
contempla nd any other particulars 
concerning the rensportation of Pueen-bees OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL Bre-KEEPERS’ true friend of the bee-keepers of America, 
in the mails to Canada “* for the improve- UNION, CHICAGO, ILL., June 25, 1886. and on their behalf we tender him their 
ment of stock” that may be in your posses- | Hon. JNO. JAMESON, sincere thanks. 
sion, will be greatly appreciated by DEAR SiR :—I am informon he J Mr, W.H.| While awaiting the result of the foregoing 
“a Yours, etc., MeN Ot bis Sod Griia, Oo eal, correspondence, we lay it before our readers, 
MAS G. NEWMAN, because she was accompanied by other bees knowing full well that they will appreciate 
General Manager. | —her attendants: our endeavors, as well as be painfully 
Of course this is but a technicality —with interested in the senate 
out her attendarw ths — wee . = 
Bee-Pastu perish, and to 6 ow that such was intendce, - od ——— 
b mage me, So tie ¢ & NCW | the Associated Press Dispatch, on Jan.14,) The Rush has Come, and supply 
pamphlet by Henry Dobbie, Esq., certified | 180, read : “ Queen-bees pat their necessary | aoaiers find it very difficul 
expert of the British Bee-Keepers’ Agsocia- attendants will be allowed to go throw h the i pew t pa pe oo t fil ene pa 
tion.” It gives “ observations and practical mails,so long as no one is inh y them.” | for ons, foundation, etc., as fast as 
i t t the time that the “ Ruling” in 7 
instructions on the cultivation and propa I noticed at the g” in|they come. We advised all to send their 


the Postal Guide only stated “* queen-bees, - 
gation of the best honey and pollen-produc- orders early; but, alas, this advice was 


but did not sup e any point would be 
ing plants, also their honey and pollen raised on it, and 80 said nothing further unheeded, and now manufacturers are 
values, time of flowering,” etc. It contains 


about it. running day and and night to accommodate 
75 pages, and is nicely printed. It is pub- 


eu ao 1 have, neva, BSE ya the presng tema fon thew orders 
lished by Jarrold & Sons, % Paternoster 
Buildings, London, England. 





aor 








been transmitte in the mails—no one has | have been glad to have had these orders in 
been stung, and the mails have not been | April and May. Retailers are between two 


daubed ; and nos just is tne time has os fires—consumers and manufacturers—and 


b ough t 
mere techuicality interfere with that traffic | are trying to keep UP with their orders. 
and entail a heavy loss on bee-breeders is | There is but little delay, however, except for 


rtunate. “ ” 
ing,” is the title of a new work written by A vindly give this your attention, special sizes” not usually kept in stock. 
e 0 


= Rev. W. F. Clarke, and being published on waverss hen — pA instru etry This ought to teach @ lesson of uniformity ; 
y Jones, McPherson & Co., at Beeton, On- stmasters, 80 a8 NO y use regular sizes of everything; buy 
tario, Canada. It is written in rhyme, and That is the sole business of many persons ? | « ¢oundation ” in 50 or 100 pound boxes, and 


Yours, etc 
will be sold at 25 cents. 





eS 


“A Bird’s-Eye View of Bee-Keep- 


THOS. G. NEWMAN, General Manager. sections in 500 or 1,000 packages. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


—_—— 





I have not seen that any particular 
difference exists. They are not more 

entle and docile than the Italians. I 

ave seen those that were as ferocious 
as Mexican hornets. I have my 
doubts, too, about the purity of these 
new races—so-called—at least those 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
If you are 
for replies, do not ask for 


than one month. 


space for them in the JOURNAL. 
in a “hurry” 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 


that were first offered as ‘‘ dollar” 
queens. Nothing, as yet, has been 
found that will compare with our 
noble, thoroughly-tested Italians.—J. 
E. Ponpn, JR. 





Taxing Colonies Of Bees, 


272.— Are bees taxable 





Query, No. 








property ?—Wis. 





Syrians and Italians. 





Query, No. 271.—1. Are the Syrian bees 
better honey-gatherers than the Italians ? 
2. Are they, or are they not, more gentle 


and docile than the Italians ?—C. T. C. 


The Syrians that I have had were 
no better honey-gatherers than the 


Italians, and not nearly so docile.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. With me the Italians are far the 
2. Full-blood 
Syrians are nothing near as gentle as 


best honey-gatherers. 


the Italians.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. I think not. 2. I have every rea- 
son to believe that gy | are more 
irritable and belligerent. [ have never 
owned any, and I judge from observa- 
tion.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. I think so; only, however, be- 
cause they breed faster, and so are 
stronger. 2. At first they seem 
crosser, but soon they are handled as 
easily. The first year our Syrians 
were quite irritable ; since which they 
are very amiable.—A. J. Cook, 


No. but the crosses between Syrians 
and Italians prove excellent honey- 
gatherers. Pure Syrians are nearly, 
if not quite,as gentle and docile as 
Italians, but they must be handled 
differently.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. I doubt it, but I have had little 
chance to know. 2. I never noticed 
any difference, but, as before, I hav 
had little chance to know.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

Some colonies of Syrian bees are 
extra-good honey-gatherers ; also the 
same with Italians. It will take years 
yet to decide that point. My limited 
experience with Syriansis this: They 
will handle just as well as Italians, 
but you must not jar them in the 
hive ; if you do they will ‘ boil up and 
over.”—H. D. CUTTING. 


1. There is not much difference in 
the honey-gathering qualities of Ital- 
ians, Cyprians and Syrians. 2. Purely 
bred Italians are the gentlest bees I 
have ever had in my apiary. Some 
colonies of Syrians and Seenene are 
just as gentle and amiable as any 

talian colony, but such is not the 
rule, as scores of experienced apiarists 
will testify —G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Some say they are. These mostly 


Yes.—DADANT & SON. 


In my opinion they are.— W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

I pay taxes on mine. 
ought to.—C. C. MILLER. 


They are taxed in Ohio; and I 
know of no reason why they should 
not bear the burdens of taxation like 
other property.—G. L. TINKER. 


I think I 


dwindled. The combs can be ce 


—DADANT & SON. 


vantage by workin 
honey. Hiv 
empty combs.—W. Z. Hurcuingoy. 


ua—~—2£ - 
changed from the wild to the dome: 
state, and made useful a mestic 
—G. W. DEMAREE. nd profitable 





Using Empty Cons, 


Query, No. 273.—My loss is 2 


27 out of 44 
colonies ; 13 died in the hives, anq 14 haye 


Onsidereq in 
fair condition. Shall I use the combs for 


increase? If so, how can I use them to the 
best advantage for increase and honey ? 


Shall I use any comb foundation? | Use the 


10-frame Langstroth hive, increase by 


natural swarming, and prevent second 
swarms.—Ont. 
Yes. Use them to make divisions 


You can use them to the best ag. 


for extracted 


e the bees upon the 


Why not give them tonew swarms? 


Unless nice, they can be melted Up 
ey oe tomy given to new colonies, 


. CooK. 


They are not usually taxed, but I 
see no reason why they should not be. 
—A. J. Cook. 


Yes, unless specially exempted from 
taxation by statute. This is the case 
in Iowa, and perhaps in other States. 
If bees possess a marketable value, 
ig | should they not be taxed ?—J. 
E. Ponp, JR. 


They are taxed here when a person 
is not in debt, the same as other 
stock. If in debt, no stock is taxed. 
As our assessors do their work in the 
month of June, nothing unfair is 
likely to occur, as bees are on the in- 
crease then rather than on the wane. 
—G. M. DOOLITTrLe. 


I asked a prominent judge in this 
county a few years ago, this same 
question, and he said that ‘“‘he did 
not know, but if we talked about it 
very much we would have them all 
taxed.” His idea was this: If bees 
were taxed in some sections and not 
in others, to have an act passed in 
each State exempting bees from taxa- 
tion.—H. D. CUTTING. 


Ihopeso. We ought to be willing 
to assist in paying for the blessing we 
share in enjoying, had we not? If 
we want our property rights respected, 
let us insist that bees are een fA 
and taxable property, too. Property 
in bees has been so long degraded 
that not one bee-keeper in a thou- 
sand realizes what his rights are.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


If bees, when in a State of domes- 
tication, are ‘‘ propert:. ”? in the com- 
mon meaning of that ‘¢°m, why may 
they not be taxed as other property 
is, without violating principles of 
human rights, is a question that is 
self-answering. The fact that bees 
in the past have been regarded in law 
as being ferw nature, when not re- 
claimed from the wild state, or when 
at large, and without means of iden- 
tification, cannot affect the right or 
power of the State to tax them as other 





offer queens for sale. As for myself 


If the combs are worker combs | 
should use them all before using any 
foundation. Give them to the bees 
just as fastas they can take care of 
them.—C. C. MILLER. 


Tier up the combs on the hives in 
use, and when the colunies become 
very strong, make divisions. [fa 
swarm issues, and comb honey is 
wanted, hive iton a few combs, and 
adjust sections at once.—G.L.TINkKERr. 


Work for extracted honey and use 
all of your extra combs. It will de- 
pend upon your locality and honey 
yield whether you will want to use 
foundation or not. Prevent all second 
swarms if you want honey in place of 
increase.—H. D. CUTTING. 


1. Yes. 2. Give each new swarm 
five of the combs, and put on the 
surplus arrangement when the swarms 
are hivyed. Contract the hive to the 
five frames, using dummies.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I would use the combs for obtaining 
increase, and for taking extracted 
honey. By no means would I use 
foundation as long as I had good 
combs to supply the bees. I regard 
a large supply of good combs as one 
of the essentials to a good outfit to 
the apiary. If I have more than | 
ean find use for, I keep them until | 
do need them.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1.¥Yes. 2. By giving them to colo- 
nies as needed,or by forming nuclei 
and building up the same with the 
combs. A little care and the exercise 
of judgment will utilize all the combs 
you have on hand.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


1. Yes, ase your combs. Run a 
part for extracted honey, making one 
queen do double service for a time, 
and when both sets of combs are well 
filled with brood, divide the ce if 
it does not swarm. Do not place full 
combs and ony J frames, or frames 
of foundation side by side. Let all 
frames have an equal chance, if you 





property when their state has been 


want nice combs.—J AMES HEDDON. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the nu mber of years that the 


person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
6 north of the center; 7. south; Of east; 
0 west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest: 
ox goutheast; and P southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





——a——oO 


for the American Bee Journal. 


Mailing Queen-Bees to Canada, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








In the BEE JOURNAL for 1883, page 
511, 1 had occasion to speak of send- 
ing queens by mail to Canada, giving 
there how I had managed, until there 
was no more trouble with their going 
safely than in the United States, for 
queens had then been sent to that 
place so long that it had become a 
custom with the postmasters of both 
countries to look upon queens as 
mailable between the United States 
and Canada, although every Postal 
Guide printed said plainly that such 
was not the case, 


Knowing that the laws in force be- 
tween the two countries would pro- 
hibit queens from the mails to Can- 
ada, if such laws were executed, I 
closed my article thus: ‘As the 
queen traffic is assuming large pro- 
pects between the two countries, 

would suggest that a better way 
than the above would be for some of 
the bee-keepers of either country, 
having influence with the postoffice 
departments, to see if a law cannot be 
obtained allowing queens to pass in 
the mails between the two countries, 
thereby avoiding the very appearance 
of evil.” But as queens were allowed 
in the mails we settled down with 
folded hands, contented to let things 
Temain as they were, until now we 
are rudely awakened by queens being 
returned from the lines as ‘“ unmail- 
able to Canada.” 


On May 16, among a lot of queens 
Placed in our postoftice, was a choice 
selected queen directed to Ontario, 
Canada. Four days later the same 
queen came back with ‘‘ unmailable 
to Canada” written on the tag, sent 
by the postmaster at Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. The ackage was 
directed as hundreds of such going 
safely had been before it, saying, 

Queen-bee for the improvement of 
stock, and 10 cents in postage stamps 
affixed. I immediately wrote to the 
pusbension Bridge postmaster as fol- 

“Borodino, N. Y., May 21, 1886. 

Postmaster at Suspension Bridge, 





you will doubtless recognize as one’! 
attached to a little box containing a | 
queen-bee and her attendants, which 
you returned to our tmaster as 
unmailable matter to Canada. I am 
aware that the postal regulations “~~ 
that you are right, but to help ad- 
vance a growing industry, both in 
Canada and the United States, post- 
masters of the past have allowed 
queens to pass to and from Canada as 
samples of merchandise (which they 
really are), much to the advantage of 
all.concerned. I have sent during 
the past five years hundreds of queens 
to Canada, all of which have gone 
safely, since I wrote queen-bee for the 
Sarees of stock on the tag. Now, 
will you not please do as former post- 
masters have done, and help advance 
our industry ? By so doing you will 
only be following a custom of the 
past, and receive the heart-felt thanks 
of bee-keepers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Please 
reply telling me what I may expect, 
as I have orders for a score or more 
of queens from Canada.” 


The following is his reply : 


‘** Suspension Bridge, N. Y.. May 25, 
1886.—Mr. G. M. Doolittle—Dear Sir : 
You letter at hand this a.m. Post- 
masters who have allowed bees to 
pass into Canada by mail have not 
understood the rulings of the post- 
office department. By reading Note 
4on page 770, in the January, 1886, 
Guide, and also Note 20 on page 753 
of the same Guide, you will see that 
merchandise is not mailable to Can- 
ada. I send to your postmaster a 
letter which I have from the depart- 
ment on the bee-question. Please 
call at the postoffice and see this 
letter. You can then write to the 
department and ask them to remedy 
the matter. We cannot allow them 
» bene through the mail.—Wm. Carr, 


Upon calling at the postoffice I 
found the following letter in the 
hands of our postmaster : 


No. 71924 Canada. 

‘* Postoffice Department, Office of 
Foreign Mails, Washington, D. C., 
May 6, 1886,—Sir: In reply to your 
letter of the 4th inst., inquiring as to 
the rate of postage applicable to bees 
addressed to Caneda, I have to in- 
form you that the transmission of 
articles of merchandise by mail be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
is limited by the er arrangement 
in force between the two countries to 
bonafide trade patterns or samples (spec- 
imens) not oe 8 ounces in 
weight, and that articles of merchan- 
dise such as queen-bees, sent for sale, 
in execution of an order or as gifts. 
are not bonafide samples, and are not 
transmissible by mail from one coun- 
try tothe other. In this connection 


It will be noted that the postmaster 
at Suspension Bridge had taken occa- 
sion to write to the superintendent of 
foreign mails 12 days before I mailed 
any queens to Canada. What caused 
him to do so is unknown tome. Ina 
day or two after this I fitted up a cage 
to go in an ordinary letter envelope, 
ut the queen in and mailed it via 
uffalo, N. Y., by registered mail. As 
the queen arrived safely sentin two 
sealed envelopes (my envelope and 
the register envelope), it would look 
as if our precaution regarding the 
ventilation of queen-cages is not 
necessary. 

When I heard that the queen was 
safely in Canada, I again wrote to the 
postmaster at Suspension Bridge, 
thanking him for so kindly returning 
the queen to me instead of detaining 
her until dead, or sending it to the 
dead letter office. I also showed him 
from letters in my possession, and 
from clippings from the bee-papers, 
that queens were passing through 
other postoffices to Canada, and ask- 
ing if he could not allow queens to 
pass until arrangements could be 
made and a new law rendered which 
would allow queens to pass legally. 
also asked him how he came to stop 
queens now when he formerly let 
them pass. Here is his reply: 


“Suspension Bridge, N. Y., June 4, 
1886.—G. M. Doolittle—Sir: Your 
letter of the 2d at hand. Iam sorry I 
cannot allow your bees to pass into 
Canada. We have allowed them to 
pass until quite recently, and then 
stopped only on receiving a letter 
from Washington from the superin- 
tendent of foreign mails. I shall at 
once refer your letter to the Depart- 
ment, and hope they may make satis- 
factory arrangements.— Ww. Carr, P. 
M.—per D.” 


I have written to the Department 
to see what can be done, for I* have 
orders waiting for some 2 or 30 
queens, with more still arriving 
nearly every day. As the matter now 
stands, Suspension Bridge is barred 
against us, and as most of the mail to 
Ontario passes there from the East 
and South, our traffic must stop un- 
less something can be done. Now 
brother bee-keepers, let us arise an 
unfold our hands, and make such a 
“racket” that something will be 
done. As Prof. Cook did us such 
good service when the mails of the 
United States was closed against 

ueens, I would suggest that he, by 
the authority of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, negotiate with the Depart- 
ment at Washington, and in Canada, 
to see if we cannot be protecte| by a 
law to the mutual advantage of our 
industry in both these countries. 
What say you, friend Newman ? 

Borodino,.© N. Y. 


[See editorial note on the foregoing 
article on page 403.—EbD.] 





see Note 4 of foreign postage table on 
page 770, and paragraphs 20 and 21 on 
age 753 of the United States Official 


Nicholas M. Bell, Superintendent of 
Foreign Mail. 





To postmaster at Suspension Bridge, 


N. Y.—Dear Sir: The enclosed tag'N. Y 


2ostal Guide for January, 1886.—| 


—_—_—_—____—__+ <->. —— — 


Convention Notice. 
| 
| §@ The 5th regular meeting of the Hil) County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on the first 
| Tuesday in July, 186, at the apiary of Hon. J.M. 
McDaniel, of Peoria. Tex. At the same time and 
| place will be held a bee-keepers’ honey picnic. 
. A. GooDRICH, See. 
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for the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping in Tennessee. 


E. C. KEMPER. 





The past spring was very backward 
and wet, but when it did open up it 
came off very dry, so that bees gath- 
ered but very little honey from poplar, 
which is counted our best flow here. 
Yet we have some white clover here 
which began to bloom about May 10, 
and yielded finely for a few days; but 
it has rained the most of the time 
since—28 days out of 30. 

I have about 250 colonies of bees all 
in movable-frame hives, and have 
only taken off about 1,000 pounds of 
honey. Lam afraid if this weather 
continues two weeks longer I will be 
obliged to feed. Sour-wood is just 
coming into bloom, but unless the 
weather becomes settled very soon 
there will be no honey gathered from 
it; that is about the last that we can 
expect any surplus from,as the fall 
flow is very light here; sol consider 
the honey crop in this portion of the 
State almost a complete failure for 
1886, and while other Northern bee- 
men are reaping a good harvest, I 
shall live in hopes that there will be 
a harvest for us another year. 

The bee-business is very much neg- 
lected here in the South, and the most 
of the bees here are kept in “log 

ums,” and are all black bees. I 

ought 50 colonies of Italian bees, 
and I am Italianizing all of my bees. 
I find it quite difficult to get the 
queens purely mated, as the country 
is so full of black bees, and especially 
the sides of the mountains. 

Pikeville,o Tenn., June 16, 1886. 
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Bees Deserting their Hives, ete, 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 





When a swarm re-issues, the hive 


should be thoroughly examined to} 


ascertain the cause, for their is sure 
to be one. If they leave silently and 
alone, it will generally be found that 
the queen returned to her former 
home, and the bees followed suit. 
Sometimes they leave the hive and 
cluster, but I have had them takea 
‘“bee-line”’ for the woods on re- 
issuing. In my early days of bee- 
keeping a swarm came out several 
times and clustered; on examining 
the hive I found the entrance to be 
much smaller than in the other hives, 
and they left because the ventilation 
was insufficient. A swarm once emi- 
grated because the hot sun shone 
upon the hive the next day after 
hiving. New hives that have been 
stored in a close room where there 
are barrels of kerosene, will acquire | 
an odor that is distasteful to bees, and 
they will desert them. 


While writing the foregoing, I saw, 
through the window, that a large 
swarm of bees had clustered upon the 
body of a small cherry tree, sur- 
rounded by raspberry bushes. Hiving 


and stumps is not the pleasantest 
work in the world, but it must be met 
occasionally. I covered the raspberry 
bushes with a sheet, and shook the 
bees into a dish-pan, which I covered 
with an apron and carried them to 
the hive prepared to receive them. 
After I houuht I had most of the 
bees hived, I discovered a large clus- 
ter at the foot of the tree,and another 
on the fence, and had to bring the 
hive there, and drive them into it 
with smoke. If they had clustered 
upon the branch of a tree, they could 
have been secured easier. 


to entice bees to cluster wherever 
they want them to. I have tried 
these bee-bobs, time and again, and 
have never been able to get the bees 
to notice them ; have fixed up devices 
resembling small clusters of bees, and 
with bees strung on threads hanging 
from them, all to no purpose. I once 
found a colony of bees with worker 
brood, but too muchdrone. The bees 
were diminutive. I tooka new hive, 
brushed the bees off the combs and 
put them in it, placing it where the 
old one stood, with a queen and drone 
excluder in front, thus preventing 
their entering the hive. These frames 
contained brood only; these were put 
in the centreof the hive with division- 
beards each side, after shaving the 
heads off the drones, with an uncap- 
ping knife. I pinched the head off 
the queen, and destroyed the drones 
as they were prevented from entering 
the hive by the excluder. The bees 
will build queen-cells, and when they 
are coonet will destroy them, and 
give them others ready to emerge, 
reared in good colonies. There is as 
much difference in bees as in other 
stock, and those who keep them for 
profit, cannot afford to keep scrubs. 
All inferior colonies should be weeded 
out, and this can be done by destroy- 
ing only one bee, the queen or mother. 
New blood should be introduced 
yearly into the apiary by afew queens 
from reliable breeders. 

In walking among the hives, I 
noticed in front of one of them a ball 
of bees as large as a walnut. I conjec- 
tured that a queen was in the centre 
of this nucleus, and poking off the 
bees, and thereby. getting several 
stings, found I was correct. I caught 
the queen, held her in my elosed 
hand, and procuring a queen-cage to 
put herin, went into a closed room 
before a window, so if she got away, 
she could be caught upon the glass. 
1 did not discover the colony to which 
she belonged, as all the bees I offered 
her to, rejected her; so I introduced 
her into a queenless colony. 


To save a queen when balled, throw 
the entire mass into water; then self- 
preservation will occupy the attention 
of each bee, and she can be picked 
out without danger from stings or of 
injuring the queen. It is risky to 
pick off the bees from a balled queen, 
as they in the excitement are liable to 
sting her. Queens do not sting, but 
the sensation of holding one in the 
closed hand is peculiar. 

The first swarm of this year issued 
May 22. There would probably have 





bees from the bodies of trees, fences 


been earlier ones if brood had not 


Some bee-keepers claim to be able 








been taken from the stron 
up the weaker. This swarm in 
about noon and clustered upon 
small peach tree. I took a hive full 
of frames of comb and put it near thy 
cluster, with a broad cover in front of 
it, and scraped off some of the Cluster 
with my hands upon the cover jp front 
of the hive, and drove them in With a 
little smoke. When they had al) en- 
tered the hive, I placed it upon its 
summer stand. Some bee-keeper 
recommend putting a frame of un. 
sealed brood into the hive of a swarm 
to prevent its leaving, as_bees do not 
desert uncapped bro I have never 
found this necessary, as bees wij] 
seldom desert a clean, cool hive 
laced in the shade as soon as put in 
it. If old hives are used, they have 
heretofore been thoroughly cleansed: 
if new ones, rinsed with cold water 
to remove dust and freshen them. 
Peoria,© Ils. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


The Cancasian Bee. 


H. E. HILL. 








Having had the pleasure of spend- 
ing the season of 1885 in the * Wood- 
stock Apiary,” of J. B. Hall, in Can- 
ada, I took great interest in observing 
the results of the numerous experi- 
ments which were constantly being 
made. Of those affording the most 
intense interest was the Caucasian 
bee. They are a trifle smaller than 
the common bee, are very dark, with 
a distinct silvery band bordering each 
segment of the abdomen, and, in 
mass, present a bluish cast. 


They do not seem to know how to 
gather honey. One of the assistants 
thought that ‘‘ they went to the field 
to get what they wanted to eat in the 
honey season, and came home with- 
out any.”’ Although they are accused 
of being unprolific, I believe they can 
rear more queens and drones to the 
square inch than any other race of 
bees in America. If the apiarist is 
so kind as to furnish them with 
plenty of nice honey (for it is a fact 
that they will gather scarcely enough 
to subsist on, when other colonies are 
getting from 10 to 20 — per day), 
their energy in building queen-cells 
is remarkable. Queen-cells stuck to 
both ends of each comb and were 
scattered promiscuously over the sides 
of not only the combs, but actually 
attached by the dozen to the sides 0/ 
the hive; then up-stairs in the section- 
boxes until the apiarist has queen- 
cells “* by the pound.” 


Another peculiarity (but one iD 
their favor) is their gentle disposition, 
The Caucasian is the strain of bees to 
which Mr. Hall referred at the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Convention held 
at Toronto, on Sept. 10, 1885, when he 
said “‘ they were the quietest bees he 
had ever handled.” But somehow the 
BEE JOURNAL’s correspondent, 00 
page 579 of the volume for that year, 
makes him to say “ Carniolans” in- 
stead. ; 

I think that it would be impossible 
to handle them so roughly as to cause 
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tack and sting the operator; 

ee eo think that a they can’t ;” 
for if by any means one should be 
*eezed or otherwise foreed to do so, 

the 0 erator would soon be convinced 
to the contrary. They appear to be 
very hardy winterers. As Mr. Hall 
did not value them at all after having 
tested them, he took no pains in 
veparing them for winter; but not- 

withstanding the disadvantages with 


pers ‘hich they-bad to contend, they came 
Un- sonst the disastrous winter of 1884- 
arm 35 in good condition. | : 
not When crossed with Mr. Hall’s 
ever “eomb honey”? bee, they are very 
Will prolific as comb-honey producers, and 
ive, are beautiful as well as gentle. With 
It in these bees the apiarist runs no risk 
lave of being left with unfinished comb 
sed ; honey on hand after the honey season, 
rater even though they might have had one 
, or two extra supers during the whole 
season. 


In entering the sections they occupy 
one row across the super (or perhaps 











in two rows, or even more if the colony 
is very strong), leaving other rows 
having foundation without touching 
it. Sometimes, after finishing several 
supers, and the season is nearly 
closed, if another is given them in 
nd. removing them, the apiarist will find 
od- one row (perhaps across the end of the 
an- super) nicely finished without having 
‘Ing drawn out any other foundation. 
erl- Honey capped by these bees is easily 
Ing distinguished from any other. The 
ost cappings do not show the side-walls 
Tan of the cells, as does that capped by 
an other bees; but it presents a flat, 
ith wrinkled appearance. 
~ Titusville,so Pa. 
D 
to For the American Bee Journal. 
its ; 
id Spiders and Empty Combs, etc. 
he 
h- 8—JOSEPH BEATH, (19—29). 
ed 
an In answering Query, No. 258, I was 
he surprised that there was not one: of 
of the answers that mentioned the plan 
is made known by Father Langstroth 
h last year, in the BEE JOURNAL, 
ot namely, introducing spiders where 
h the empty combs are kept, to eat the 
e moth or miller’s eggs. I stored mine 
), in supers and piled them one on top 
s of the other, last fall, and left them 
0 there until I wanted them this spring. 
e I put the last in use afew days ago, 
5 andI did not see a sign of moth. 


a | 


They were piled in an empty bin in a 
granary, and as soon as I could find 
spiders in the spring I put one or two 
in each pile, and by that time I found 
they were going there themselves. 


My supers are simply boxes the 
size and depth of the hive without 
top or bottom, so that the spiders 
could go from top to bottom through 
each tier. I have just examined a 
box of pieces of comb that was beside 
the other, but was closed until a 
couple of weeks ago, and I found only 
a sign of moth, and this after having 
a very early and warm spring, so that 
I have corn now in tassel. 


Bees have been booming here for 
nearly three weeks on white and 


- = 


it came into bloom the bees were 
killing drones. It had been very dry, 
but we then had a good shower, and 
the bees beganto hum. Wehave had 
a shower once a week since, so they 
are still 4p so is their keeper. 
Corning, 9 Iowa, June 17, 1886. 





The Bee-Moth. 


Mr. C. W. Banker, of Menomonee, 
Wis., asks the following about the 
bee-moth, dated June 17, 1886: 


I would like to ask through the BEE 
JOURNAL how the moth gets into the 
hive. Iam told that moth eggs are 
deposited first in the flowers, and 
then gathered up in the pollen by the 
bees, carried to the hives and de- 
posited in the cells with the pollen, 
and there hatched out into moth 
worms. If this is so it would be 
worth a good deal to me to know. 


We cannot do better than to quote 
the following from Prof. Cook’s Man- 
ual, in order to satisfy our corres- 
pondent : 


The bee-moth (Galleria Cereana) be- 
longs to the family of snout moths, 








Fig. 1.—Bee Moth. 


Pyralide. This snout is not the 
tongue, but the palpi, which fact was 
not known by Mr. Langstroth, who is 
usually so accurate, as he essayed to 
correct Dr. Harris, who stated cor- 
rectly, that the tongue, the ligula, was 
‘** very short and hardly visible.”’ This 
family includes the destructive hop 
moth, and the noxious meal and clover 
moths, and its members are very 
readily recognized a their unusually 
long palpi, the so-called snouts. 


The eggs of the bee-moth are white, 
globular and very small. These are 
usually pushed into crevices by the 
female moth as she extrudes them, 
which she can easily do by aid of her 
spy-glass-like ovipositor. They may 
be laid in the hive, in the crevice 
underneath it or about the entrance. 
Soon these eggs hatch, when the gray, 
ante agree caterpillars, with brown 
heads, seek the comb on which they 
feed. To better protect themselves 
from the bees, they wrap themselves 
in a silken tube, which they have 
powertospin. They remain in this 
tunnel of silk during all their es. 
enlarging itas they eat. By looking 
closely, the presence of these larve 
may be known by this robe of glisten- 
ing silk, as it extends in branching 
outlines along the surface of the 
comb. A more speedy detection,even, 
than the defaced comb, comes from 
the particles of comb, intermingled 
with the powder-like droppings of the 
caterpillars, which will always be 









Alsike clover, but the first few days 





moth-larve are at work. Soon, in 
three or four weeks, the larve are full 
rown. Now the six jointed, and the 
n prop legs—making sixteen in all, 
the usual number of caterpillars—are 
plainly visible. These larve are about 
an inch long, and show, by their 
plump appearance, that they at least, 
can digest comb. They now spin their 





Fig. 2.—Moth-eaten Comb. 


cocoons, either in some crevice about 
the hive, or, if very numerous, singly 
(Fig. 3, a) or in clusters (Fig. 3, b) on 
the comb, or even in the drone-cells 
(Fig. 3, c) in which they become pupa, 
and in two weeks, even less, some- 
times, during the extreme heat of 
summer, the moths again appear. In 
winter, they may remain as pupe for 
months. The moths or millers— 
sometimes incorrectly called moth- 
millers—are of an obscure gray color, 
and thus so mimic old boards, that 
they are very readily passed unob- 
served by the apiarist. They are 
about % of an inch long, and expand 
nearly 1144 inches. The females are 
darker than the males, possess a 
longer snout, and are usually a little 
larger. The wings, when the moths 
are quiet, are flat on the back fora 





Fig. 3.—Cocoons. 


narrow space,then slope very abruptly. 
They rest by day, yet, when disturb- 
ed, will dart forth with great swift- 
ness, so Reaumur styled them ‘ nim- 
ble-footed.” They are active by 
night, when they essay to enter the 
hive and deposit their one or two 
hundred eggs. If the females are held 
in the hand they will often extrude 
their eggs; in fact, they have been 
known to do this even after the head 





seen on the bottom-board in case the 


and thorax were severed from the 
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abdomen, and still more strange, 
while the latter was being dissected. 

Itis generally stated that these are 
two-brooded, the first moths occurring 
in May, the second in August. Yet, 
as I have seen these mothsin every 
month from May to September, and 
as 1 have proved by actual observa- 
tion that they may pass from egg to 
moth in less than six weeks, I think 
under favorable conditions there may 
beeven three broods a year. It is 
true that the varied conditions of 
temperature—as the moth larve may 
grow ina deserted hive, in one with 
few bees, or one crowded with bee- 
life—will have much to do with the 
rapidity of development. Circum- 
stances may so retard growth and 
development that there may not be 
more than two, and possibly, in ex- 
treme cases, more than one brood in a 
season. 


Itis stated by Mr. Quinby that a 
freezing temperature will kill these 
insects in all stages, while Mr. Bet- 
singer thinks that a deserted hive is 
safe, neither of which assertions are 
correct. I have seen hives, whose 
bees were killed by the severe winter, 
crowded with moth pupe or chrysalids 
the succeeding summer. I have sub- 
jected both larve and pupe to the 
freezing temperature without injur- 
ing them. I believe, in very mild 
winters, the moth and the chrysalids 
might be so protected as to escape 
unharmed, even outside the hive. It 
is probable too, that the insects may 
pass the winter in any one of the 
various stages. 


a ee —--— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Another Canadian Apiary, 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





Another Canadian apiarist who has 
for quite anumber of years attended 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Conventions, and is known to many, 
is Mr. S. T. Pettit, of Belmont, Ont.., 
President of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Like Mr. Hall, of 
Woodstock, Ont., Mr. Pettit can 
rarely be induced to contribute toa 
bee-paper. Heis a strong advocate 
of the idea that bee-keeping should 
not be held up in too bright (or per- 
haps in bright) colors, and no one 
should be induced to become a bee- 
keeper—if anything, discourage the idea 
a little. 

Mr. Pettit’s bees, consisting of 
some 80 colonies, were apparently in 
very good condition, his winter loss 
being 2 colonies. The bees have here- 
tofore been wintered on the summer 


. stands with a rough clamp about 


them, which gives ample packing all 
around; but material was already 
upon the ground for a cellar witha 
frost proof honey-room above, and in 
future the calculations are that the 
bees will be wintered in-doors. The 
reasons given are: As our country 
becomes more and more devoid of 
forest and shelter, the climate be- 
comes more and more unsuitable for 
our bees, and to obtain the best re- 
sults Mr. Pettit thinks that we must 
winter our bees in-doors. 


The hive used by Mr. P. has a 
wider frame than the Galag, Sans 
think slightly less shallow. Like in 
Mr. Hall’s apiary, the lower story is 
disturbed but little; perforated metal 
is used between the lower and upper 
story, and from the latter the honey 
is extracted. The honey is permitted 
to be pretty well capped before ex- 
tracting. The system of extracting 
before the honey is ripe, and evaporat- 
ing in cases has been tried with the 
result being an inferior honey, and 
has been discarded. 

Mr. Pettit has a fairly good locality. 
On his farm, which his son works, 
there are some fine linden trees; 
Alsike clover, too, has been grown 
successfully,yielding a very handsome 
return. I wasa little surprised that 
Mr. Pettit should have let his neigh- 
bors know about the profit to be 
derived from raising Alsike clover 
seed—the market for it,like the honey 
market, might become glutted in con- 
sequence; certainly many in the 
vicinity are sowing it. But it only 
shows us that even our shrewdest 
men will, in unguarded moments, 
‘** let the cat out of the bag.” 

Mr. Pettit’s results, as to honey 
yield, are about the same as those of 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle. 

Feeding sugar to the bees for win- 
ter stores has also been resorted to, 
but discarded. The result of such 
feeding was that some men looked 
with marked suspicion upon the prac- 
tice; then, as a bee-keeper, it was 
throwing so much more honey upon 
the market, and when it required 
more of an effort to dispose of honey, 
the entire transaction from its various 
stand-point was considered injudicious 
and unprofitable. 

I here saw a case of drones having 
wintered in a pre not queenless. 
Mr. Pettit says it will occur rarely, as 
they disappear within a few days. 

Brantford, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Queens and Swarming, 


J. H. ANDRE. 








I noticed on page 379 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. O. P. Miner’s open 
questions. In regard to piping of 
queens before the old queen leaves 
the hive, lam not sure, neither am I 
sure of a young queen hatching before 
the old queen leaves the hive, but it 
is quite probable they do on many 
occasions. In a good, strong colony 
that would cast a swarm on the mor- 
row, providing the weather was suit- 
able, and if one of those long-con- 
tinued cold storms come on that we 
sometimes have at summer solstice, 
which might keep them back two or 
three days (for first swarms hardly 
ever come forth in bad weather), it 
would be nothing strange if a young 
queen should leave the cell, and the 
hive also, with the first swarm. Ido 
not recollect of ever seeing more than 
one queen with a swarm, which I was 
sure was an old queen, but I have 
seen as many as five queens in plain 





sight at once with one swarm, anda 
small one at that. 





eS 
I do not believe queens ey, 

war upon each other in the pen 
colony, no matter how many ee 
may be after they come forth from 
the cell. I think that is the reasy 

they sometimes have such a swarm. 
ing fever, and keep it up until there 
is only one queen left, and leave the 
colony so weak that it is an easy pre 

for swarms. Last season [ had Rom 
ony that cast five swarms. [| think 
that a young queen came out with the 
first swarm, met the drone, returned 
to the parent colony and deposited g 
few eggs, and the last swarms were her 
offspring instead of the old queen's, 


The queen is superseded much 
oftener than most bee-keepers imag. 
ine. Last season fully one-half of my 
first swarms had young queens. Quite 
often a colony will swarm every other 
day, and sometimes each day, until 
they have cast three or four swarms 
(small ones). This is caused by 
loss of the queen, superseding. or 
otherwise. It is always best to re. 
turn one or two of the last swarms. 
where more than two are cast, unless 
increase is wanted, and then there is 
a chance of giving up the old colony 
to worms, and the weak swarms wil] 
hardly ever pull through the winter. 


I hardly ever have any trouble in 
putting two or three small swarms 
together; if they are agitated too 
much, smoke them a little, and 
sprinkle them with water every time 
they act like separating. After they 
have been in the hive one night, they 
| ever separate. A few days ago 
I had a colony cast a third swarm. It 
was in one of these nuisances, a box- 
hive, and as I had fixed a ease onit 
containing 18 sections, and was calcu- 
lating on getting some surplus from 
it in a week or two, I left the swarm 
about six quarts of bees, which came 
out at 2 p.m.,and the next day ati 
p.m. I returned it, and it gave me no 
further trouble. 

I have seen it stated by several that 
it did not pay to feed colonies in the 
spring that were in fair condition | 
think that depends on circumstances, 
but of one thing I feel assured, | can 
get surplus earlier by feeding, than 
without. Early feeding will fill the 
brood-chamber, or at least keep the 
stores good, and will stimulate early 
breeding. Discontinue feeding at the 
time fruit begins to bloom. They will 
hardly ever start queen-cells in this 
latitude until clover blooms. The 
feeding and fruit bloom together will 
give them plenty of stores and brood, 
which will be hatched, and will be of 
just the right age to gather the crop 
of clover honey. -One of my colonies 
gave me 40 pounds of surplus by June 
17, and is now busily at work on 32 
small sections. This is by the natural 
work of the bees too, without any 
contracting of the brood-chamber. If 
the season is good, I will divide it 
when they get the second case full, 
and then try and get 30 pounds from 
each during the buckwheat bloot, 
which will satisfy me, making 10) 
pounds from one colony, and one good 
swarm, without any labor, only by 
dividing, and putting on and taking 





off the cases. 
Lockwood,? N. Y. 
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Read at the Rhode Island Convention. 


Alsike Clover, Honey Ripening, etc. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 


All writers for agricultural and bee 
papers agree as to the superior quali- 
ties of Alsike over other clovers for 
pasturage Or honey, having fine stalks 
and little woody fibre it is eaten clean 
py all stock and yields heavily, often 
producing three tons of F nce Smme per 
acre. It is said as a fertilizer for 
Jand it has no — if an equal. 
While it pays well as a farm crop, it 
is also our best crop for honey, and 
all bee-keepers recommend it in the 
highest terms, as will be seen by read- 
ing the reports of all the bee-keepers’ 
conventions held last winter. It is 
claimed that as great yields may be 
obtained from it as from basswood, 
and the quality of honey much 
superior. 

y. M. Hicks, of Battle Ground, Ind., 
says ina late article in the Canadian 
Bee Journal: ‘ We have no hesitancy | 
in saying that Alsike clover will pro- | 
duce 500 pounds of the richest and | 
best honey peracre in a good season.” | 
Asaseed crop it pays well, the seed | 
bringing from $6 to$7 per bushel, and 
an acre frequently yields 4 bushels of 
seed. Mr. C. M. Goodspeed, of Thorn 
Hill, N. Y.. gives the net profit on 
his crop as $60 per acre, and speaks | 
of the hay as the best he ever fed. 


If the bee-keepers of Rhode Island 
are to supply the State they will have 
to offer something better than dark 
honey, and if each one will distribute 
among his neighbors every aes 
bushel or two of this clover, I believe 
we would soon be able to compete 
with any honey in the country, and 
to keep 100 colonies with profit in the 
same area that now supports but ten. 
Vermont produced 160 tons, and 
Maine 192 tons of honey the past sea- 
son, and much of it was from clover. 


Alsike clover does best on clay or 
wet land, and is sometimes unsatis- 
factory on dry or light soil. It is said 
to be hardy, and does not easily win- 
ter-kill. From 4 to 6 pounds are sown 
peracre. Part of the piece can be 
mowed before it blossoms, and fed to 
stock. It will then blossom late after 
the usual bloom is over. From this 
it would be seen that by a compara- 
tively small outlay we will get it back 
a hundred fold, besides benefitting 
the parties who raise the crop. ~ 

The poison of the bee is found to be 
mostly formic acid, which we are 
told isa great preservative, and that 
the raw nectar of flowers, mostly nat- 
ural sugar and water by evaporation, 
and the addition of this acid by the 
bees is changed to the smooth,mellow 
sweet known as honey. A plentiful 
supply of this acid is necessary or the 
change will be slow and imperfect 
It is also said that bees are able to 
cure foul brood and similar diseases 
by its use. 

Now it is not proven that a gentle 
bee has a deficient secretion of formic 
acid,or that bees that sting readily 

ave any more; but until we know 
more about it, I shall favor this view, 





as ag bes I am able to protect myself 
from their venom when they are dis- 
turbed. 

_ Much honey is —* that is not 
ripe, and is sold in that shape; but it 
is much oftener the case with ex- 
tracted honey. a tion ma 
thicken, but I cannot believe it will 
ripen it. When working for comb 
a I shall depend upon hybrids, 
but if working for extracted honey or 
keeping bees for pleasure, I should 
keep pure Italians. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


For the American Bve Journal. 


Inventions—“ Axes to Grind,”’ ete, 


JAMES HEDDON. 








Number 25 has just been laid upon 
my desk. Seeing the name of C. W 
Dayton (who wrote an article in last 
Gleanings relative to the rights of 
bee-keepers, which I should like to 
see copied into the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL), I at once read the article 
which relates to my favorite branch 
of apiculture, — hive-construction. 
While from my stand-point I do not 
conceive that the arrangement he 
describes is at all practical, that it 
will ever meet the wants of producers 
of honey, yet I am conscious that I 
may be in error, and I am glad to 
learn that Mr. D. recognizes his right 
to the results of his labors, prove 
they more or less. 


But I wish to take issue with him 
in regard to the ‘‘ ax to grind ”’ state- 
ment, found near the close of his 
article. I donot see why he should 
acknowledge any such motive. If he 
wrote for the purpose of extolling the 
merits of the manufacture described, 
with a cuniary end in view, I 
should call that ‘‘ an ax to grind,” but 
simply because he is the inventor and 
patentee of what he believes to be an 
improvement in one art, does that 
rightfully exclude him from giving 
his best thoughts to us? We want 
the best he knows. We acknowledge 
his right to the patent, and we ex- 
pect nothing else than that he would 
patent the result of his best thoughts. 


One editor complained that my 
book was too much like an advertise- 
ment; that it described and extolled 
one hive, and that was the one I used; 
one I had invented and patented. 
Well, is that strange? I know that 
some other books illustrate and de- 
scribe numerous hives, and rather 
leave the reader to ‘“‘ choose ye”— 
partly in the dark, not only as to 
which might be the best hive, but 
even which the writer thinks is best. 
As I stated in the introduction to my 
book, I wrote it from my own stand- 
point of 18 years’ experience as a 
specialist ; not to take the place of 
any other work, but merely to supple- 
ment the several good books already 


out. 

Should I write a book and omit the 
most important branch of the indus- 
try; the one which I had made a 
special study—the hive? Surely not. 
Well, as I desired to make the work as 


should I have described a lot of hives 
I considered inferior? If so, should 
Lhave stated that I so considered 
them? What would the gentleman 
haye said then? Have I not the same 
right and duty before me to state my 
choice in hives as well as queen-cages 
or methods of preventing after- 
swarms ? 

If I do place before the reader what 
I claim to be the best hive, should nut 
that claim accord with my honest 
belief? Would I patent a hive which 
I thought inferior, and thus inten- 
tionally throw away my time ani 
money? If I sella hive should I not 
sell the one I thought valuable enough 
to patent and use? Should I pat- 
ent and use one and sell another? I 
thought, and still more firmly believe 
that my new hive is the best bee-hive 
ever used. If I had not,I should 
never have patented it. 


Will some one please tell me what 
I should have done about the hive- 
matter when writing a book, the in- 
spiring motive of which undertakin 
was to describe implements an 
methods that would prove a help to 
the reader, more and more practical 
as time rolled along, and do honor to 
the writer ? 


I wrote this argument in reply to 
the unjust editorial, but it was re- 
fused a place where the readers of the 
former could see it. [hope that some 
who read that will also read this arti- 
cle. The charge was utterly ill- 
founded, and very easily proven sv, 
but I could not be heard. 


I desire to say that the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is the only paper in 
which I have always been allowed the 
rights that I thought belonged to me 
—the only place where I could hold a 
successful controversy with the editor 
when I had the right on my side, and 
the ability to prove it. I am by no 
means the only complainant. t is 
but just to add that in late years 
Gleanings has done me justice. Let 
us be honest, fair and just. Let us 
be friendly, and be very careful of 
how we allow jealousy to warp our 
judgment. We can be plain, bold 
and vigorous in our discussions of 
important principles, and yet not be 
false to ourselves or others. To claim 
as our own that which we know be- 
longs to another, to impute false 
motives to another, are all soul-stains 
that are not good to sleep with. 

Dowagiac, ? Mich. 


——_-+ 





For the American Bee Journah. 


Seasonable Suggestions, 


KRUSCHKE, 





H. O. 


We have bee-associations without 
number, and although it is a good 
thing to commune with the fraternity, 
I would like something more practi- 
cal: something that will yield dollars 
land cents. Let us make up and offer 
large prizes for information that will 
create a greater demand for honey; 
apply it to various uses for which it is 
not now employed. Would it not be 








and shall not object to stinging bees 


short concise and cheap as possible, 


ood if adrink was made that would 
Be as freely drank as lemonade? It 
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could be made in extensive establish- | 
ments, shipped in kegs or bottles! 
How to make the best vinegar so that 
it can be made to rival cider v.negar. 
Give $1,000 or more if something good 
can be attained. Give enough so that 
our best scientists will experiment in 
that line. 


I have also thought we should have 
suitable receptacles in which to sell 
our honey, so that it may be placed 
directly on the table (I mean ex- 
tracted honey). A vessel which will 
show at a glance that it contains 
honey; no reading of label or word 
from the landlady. For instance, a 
glass bee hive of the old straw pat- 
tern, with a large queen-bee for faucet 
at the fly-hole. By pressing or liftin 
the wings between the thumb anc 
finger, the honey may flow from the 
queen’s mouth. Such a thing would 
take. It could be made of silver or 
old, and be an ornamenton any table. 
Vhen once such a receptale is owned, 


Building Worker Comb.—Charies 
Mitchell, Molesworth, Ont., on June 
23, 1886, writes : 


I have been innocently following 
the advice of Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, 
in answer to Query, No. 264, by hiving 
large first swarms on 6 empty frames 
with starters 44-inch wide, and on 
the sixth and seventh days putting on 
upper stories; and I thought I was 
stealing a march on the use of comb 
foundation. However,I am always 
a little suspicious, and looked into the 
hives to see what was going on, when 
to my disgust I found that they were 
completely ruined. There was nota 
worker comb the size of my hand, in 
the six hives. Had I followed the 
same advice this season I should have 
lost from $300 to $500 this summer, 
all for saving the costof a few pounds 
of comb foundation. I have bought 
100 pounds of comb foundation, and I 
fully believe that the man who can- 





it will be kept filled with honey. No) 
one would debees her or himself by 
amg Se penn in it. Or, again, “— 
em like syrup cups new in use, bu ae * 
for the top there should bea bee-hive; Virgin Queens, etc.—E. C. 
also the word honey in gold in front | Pikeville,o Tenn., on June 
of the body of the cup, fixed between | answers the open questions 
the rom as fancy saloon bottles are | e79 thus: 
now made. : : 


Believe me there is money in the} 
above suggestions, more than in dis- | A 
cussing “ theories” or “ problems.” | YeS to the second question. 


Necedah.© Wis. 


not buy a few pounds of foundation 
had better let bees alone. 











Kepner, 
on page 


To the first I willsay, yes, when the 
hive contains a virgin queen. I say 
This will 
| occur during continued wet or cool, 
|cloudy weather. I also say yes to the 
SS | third question; this occurred in my 

|own apiary but yesterday. I had a 


Local Convention Directory. | swarm come off with a virgin queen, 








and also an old queen, as I keep my 

old queens’ wings all clipped. I was 

at the entrance of the hive soon after 

the swarm began to issue. The first 

July i6.- Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, Lowa. | queen that came out was a virgin 

J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. | queen, and soon after the old queen 

|came forth. On examining the hive 

|I found several young queens just 
| ready to hatch. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


July 6.—Hill County, at Peoria, Tex. 
H. A. Goodrich, Sec., Massey, Tex. 


Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 


Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. Bee-Keeping in Mississippi.—20— 


L. J. de Sobotker, (85-83), Riverton ,+o | 
| Miss., on June 15, 1886, writes: 


Since the Jast week in May we have 
had fearfully hot and sultry weather— 
90° to 95° in the shade. The bees 
have lost a good deal of time between 
8 a.m. and 4 p.m. daily for over a 
week. They actually clustered out- 
side the hives in such a manner that 
a novice would certainly have thought 
——_____________—. | that they would all soon be going to 

the woods, and leaving the hives 

empty—empty of bees they certainly 
were from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on several 
days, and I felt afraid that if such 
heat should continue much longer, 
that the brood would be injured and 
sococcoss | the combs commence to melt. Just 
_ |a@s suddenly as the great heat had 

Immense Flow of Honey.—Wm.| come on so suddenly on June 3 the 
Bitzer, Wheeling,§ W. Va., on June| temperature lowered 24° in a few 
17, 1886, says : hours, and then changed to bleak, 


‘chilly weather. This the bees did not 
During the past week we have had | relish either, as they kept out of 


an immense flow of honey from white | sight in the hives enjoying, I suppose, 
clover. At present it is very cool,| the fruits of their toils during the 


Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Llinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ils. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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22, 1886,|21; the bees wintered well and have 





but the prospect is fair for a good early mornings and late evenings of 
crop of most excellent honey. | the hot spell; however, now they are 


quite busy again, and 
noticeable check in the fio 
from the fields. 


there is no 
W Of nectar 


: ‘ bin 
especially with those that } S 
left in box-hives after dividing eet 
in one doy I stopped them by wetting 
thoroughly a large bunch of grass and 
putting it in front of the entranee fo 
a few hours,and continuing to sprinkle 
the robber bees with water. Towanj 
sunset I took a strip of glass 6 to P 
inches long and 2 inches wide, apj 
placed it on edge against the front of 
the hive over the entrance, so that it 
made a very narrow passage-way at 
either end, and that would only admit 
a couple of bees at atime. This gave 
the robbed bees a chance to fill up the 
passage and keep the robbers at bay 
which effectually broke up the rob. 
bing. The weather is now good 
there is a profusion of bloom, plenty 
of nectar in the field, and the bees are 
doing well. 





Report. — B. Betten, Goodell’s.o 
Mich., on June 21, 1886, writes: 


I bought a 2-frame nucleus on July 


increased to four strong colonies, | 
think I can inerease them to ten this 
season all right. The honey-flow is 
good here. 


[Ten colonies from one nucleus is 
too much. You will be very likely to 
lose them all next winter.—Ep.] 





That New England Lawsuit— 
Marshall Darling, Waterbury, ? Conn., 
on June 21, 1886, writes : 


My lawsuit in the District Court 
has not been tried yet. It has been 
postponed twice now, but it will be 
tried, I think, on June 28. Mv bees 
have never done better at this time of 
the year than they are doing now. 
White clover is plenty here this year. 
Ibave had 5 swarms. I have sold 
— of them and have 12 colonies 
eft. 





Preventing Annoyance by Bees.— 
C. H, Dibbern & Son, Milan,~ Llls., 
on June 17, 1886, write: 


From reading the statement of 
Messrs. Thos. and Benj. Young, on 
page 379, it seems evident that they 
are somewhat to blame themselves, 
If we expect to keep large apiaries in 
towns and cities, and remain at peace 
with our neighbors, we must manage 
them so that they will trouble other 
people as little as possible. It will 
not do to let the bees swarm all over 
town, and get people all ‘‘ stung up. 
If they cannot keep their swarms 
from getting mixed up, and straying 
off, they should use a few swart- 
catchers or otherwise divide, or keep 
them from swarming. Some have 
condemned the catcher, but we have 
used for years four or five of our own 
make, consisting of nothing but an 
oblong frame with wire-cloth on three 
sides, and cloth tacked on the open 
end, and we find them a grand thing. 
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ce as mentioned might be 


ch a fen ne 
Such protection for Guivens near the 
“ but a row of rapid-growing 


aes formed into a hedge would be 
much better. By a judicious planting 
of trees, bees can be made to fly where 
we want them, toagreatextent. We 
have over 200 colonies in a box-elder 
grove, and compel the bees to fly 
straight up through open spaces. 
When bees are once high in the air, 
they will not bother to come down 
again to annoy anything. If we wish 
to keep people from complaining, we 
must do all we can to remove the 
cause. 
Feeding Sugar— Uniting Weak 
Colonies. -W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogers- 
ville.¢ Mich., says: 


Some of the grounds upon which 
the feeding of sugar to bees is opposed 
area trifle amusing to say the least. 
Much is said about honey and pollen 
being the natural food for bees, hence 
no trouble should arise from that 
source. Did bees never perish when 
left to ‘their own sweet will” in all 
things, this argument would be more 
forcible; but when undisturbed by 
man’s reason, the bees meet an un- 
timely fate, itis evident that nature 
has made a mistake somewhere. I 
have united weak colonies in the 
spring and supposed that it was bet- 
terto do so. Mr. Doolittle’s views 
upon this subject, as given on page 
373, are reasonable. I think that this 
is one of the best articles that Mr. 
Doolittle has given us for sometime. 








Swarming Fever.— H. H. Flick, 
Lavansville, 9 Pa., writes : 


The season thus far has been good. 
The clover yields honey in abundance, 
and the bees are in good condition. I 
have been experimenting fora num- 
ber of years to prevent swarming, and 
I have succeeded to a certain degree. 
I have settled wintering long ago. 
Now, if I can fully control the swarm- 
ing impulse, bee-culture will be very 
much pleasanter and more profitable. 
It can then be reduced to a sure 
thing, all except the weather govern- 
Ing the honey-flow. I have always 
found a flow of honey sometimes 
during each season, and if the bees 
are then in good condition they will 
get a good supply. 





Returned Swarms.— L. T. Hill, 
Canton, Dak., on June 20, 1886, 
writes : 


On June 7 I had a second swarm of 
bees come out, and in their flight 
passed over the hive that contained 
the first swarm that came out, and 
about one quart clustered on the front 
of the hive and on the ground in 
front, and went into the hive. After 
watching them for awhile I noticed a 
few bees flying about 40 feet beyond, 
and, after —— there, I found the 
swarm. I thought when I saw them 
clustering on the front of the hive 
that pe seme the swarm. On the 
8th of this month a neighbor hada 


hour they came out, and followed the 
bank of the Big Sioux river, and went 
on over the river and across the 
praitie into Iowa. They were gone 
about two hours and returned and 
clustered within 20 feet of where 
they did the first time. He put them 
into the same hive,and they remained. 
Hasany one noticed similar cases ? 
Bees havedone remarkably well here 
since the first of May; never have 
done better in this county. 


Home Market for Honey.—C. W. 
Dayton, of Bradford, é Iowa, on June 
15, 1886, writes : 


I shall not neglect my home market; 
that would be money out of pocket. 
A large share of my last year's crop 
was sold in %-pound and 1-pound 
tumblers at a net price of from 11 to 
14 cents per pound, and this season I 
will sell all I can produce in that way. 
Nice, clear honey in small glasses, 
having a small but showy label, is the 
best ornament with which enterpris- 
ing grocers can ornament their show- 
cases, as its coming between the ob- 
server and the light it appears much 
more beautiful than gold itself. City 
folks like nice things,sol am going 
to give them some at a small but 
round price in glass jars. I cannot 
now call to mind but one store where 
I could not make a sale of some of 
these packages. There are three- 
story hives in my apiary containin 

30 combs that are entirely filled wit 

brood and honey; ready for a foarth 
story. Last year at this time I had 
to feed my bees to keep them from 
starving. The honey-flow began on 
June 7—ten days earlier than usual. 





Making Division-Boards, ete —6— 
J.M. Doudna, Alexandria,+o Minn., 
on June 11, 1886, writes : 


I put 58 colonies in the cellar on 
Nov. 1, 1885,and took them out on 
April 20, 1886, without the loss of one. 
I united four weak ones; the balance 
were in splendid condition—not a case 
of diarrhea among them. They had 
natural stores. Only a few had any 
brood in the combs. The season has 
been very good thus far. I had 2 
swarms on May 22,and about 40 up 
to this time. I notice E. B., in Query, 
No. 261, wants to know how to make 
a division-board. This is the way I 
make it: Cuta %-inch board % of 
an inch shorter than the hive, and as 
deep as the frames below the top-bar. 
Nail a flat top-bar on this, and get 
thin sheet rubber, such as is sold for 
steam packing; it is about 1-16 of an 
inch thick. Cut it in strips %-inch 
wide. Tinner’s squaring shears do it 
nicely. Nail it on the side of the 
board, letting it project 14 of an inch. 
Lay a fold of cloth on the top and put 
on the honey-board. The rubber will 
cost less than one penny for each 
board, and is far superior to old rub- 
ber boots. The prospect for basswood 
bloom is very good. 


——_o—_83<> oo 


@™ The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 











Swarm come out and cluster; he 


hived them, and in about half an! 


State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held inp 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. | and 2, 18e6, 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 28, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Honey of all grades sells slowly at 
present, and prices are weak—14@l5c. being the 
outside figure for best comb honey. Extracted is 
in light demand at 5@7c. California comb honey, 
in 2D. sections, 9@12c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. for good yellow. 

R. A. BURN8&TT. 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, 5@5c. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
oer gale. 5O@60c. 
BEES W AX.—27@28c. 
MOCAUL & HILDRETH BroOs., 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 13@15¢; 

2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—The first new comb honey of the sea- 
son—a sample lot of extra choice—brought 14 cts 
We quote : White to extra white comb, 11@14 cts.; 
amber, 7@10c. Extracted, white liquid, 444@5c.; 
an eer colored, 4 to 4}¢c.; dark amber colored, 
3 s. 
"hires AX.— Quotable at 20 to 24 cts. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—There is a little new honey in the 
market, and is selling at 13 cts. for white in 1I-Ib. 
sections. The demand is limited, however. 
BEESW AX.— Firm, at 25 cts. per poune. 
M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


8T. LOUIS, 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 44 advance on above prices. Ex- 
tracted in barrels.5@5%. Fermented goods, 24%@3c 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey has 
been very light of late, but it seems to be improv- 
ing gradually for manufacturing purposes. here 
is considerable honey in the hands of commission 
merchants, and prices are very low—3% to7 cta. 

r pound is the range of prices. Prices of comb 
oney are nominal. 

BEES W AX.—Arrivals are good and the demand 
fair. We pay 18@22c. for fair to choice yellow. 

C.F. Mots & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—Within the last two weeks honey has 
not sold so readily, owing to the near approach of 
the new crop and the uncertainty of the new pri- 
ces. Best white, 1-lb.,old honey moves slowly at 
14 cts.; no demand for 2-ibs. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—22 to 25c 

A. C, KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dul) and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of a)) other grades are wel! supplied. 
Calif. 2-)bs. bring 11@12c.; Kastern 2-ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-Ibs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@i8c. Extracted. 
5@6c.; Southern, 3}¢@4c. 

BEES W AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market seems quite dull for all 
qualities of comb honey, with but a moderate de- 
mand for extracted. e quote : Choice, white I- 
Ib. sections, 174¢18c.; the same in 2-lbs., 16@17c.; 
dark 2-ibs., 15@16c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
or kegs, 7@8c.; dark, in same packages, 6@7c. 

BEES W AX.—24@25c fi 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Heavy arrivals and a weak market is 
quoted. Competition is confined to sellers. The 
choicest extracted is being offered at 4c., and 
comb is being arged to sale at correspondingly low 
figures. There are very few buyers, and none 
show a disposition to purchase in a wholesale way. 
White to extra white comb, 9@12c.; extracted, 
white liquid, 4@4e. ; light amber colored,3%{@4c.; 
dark amber colored, 3@3'4c. 

BEESW AX.—20@25 





li. D. CUTTING, See. 





Cc. 
SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Create a Home Market. 


ee To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 





Single Copy. 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
— for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

yn orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of “* Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 




















Special Hotices. | 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 





or State. Also, if you live ueur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure | 
to give the address we have on our list. 





+ ~~ 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





<< —- & + 


Our New Catalogue of Boe- Keepers’ | 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 
and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
a Postal Card for it. 








a 


* Don’t Stop *—that is what many write | 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘This | 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- | 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with | 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will | 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 








Foundation, Cheap.—We have about 
75 lbs. of Comb Foundation for the Brood- 
Chamber, 4x16% inches, which we offer at 
35 cents per pound. This is an odd-size lot 
of our regular “* Dadant”’ stock. | 


——__—__-_+ + <> + <-—— 





Italian Queens.—We can supply them 
by mail, postpaid, at the following prices: 


| section, there is a bargain for you. 





Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 
Queens for $9.00. 


tity of it. 


—————_> <<>> » -—__—_——_————- 


Now is the Time to Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 
the Annual Report and a Voting Blank—fill 
it up, and become a mensber. It is to the 
interest of every one todoso. The dues are 
only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 
year. Send to this office for the Report and 
Voting Blank. 


- ~—<—ee - ———— 


Job Lot of 2-lb. Sections, Cheap.— 


| See our offer of a job lot at $3.50 per 1,000, 


on pege 416. If you can use this size of 


They 
can be shipped the same day the order is 
received. 





<< ___ 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 


| for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 


for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





Special Sizes of Sections cause much 
confusion ; andif such luxuries are indulged 
in they should be ordered long before the 
“rush”? comes,in May and June. Special 
sizes cost more, and when ordered during 
the “rush,” create considerable dissatisfac- 
tion by the consequent delay in getting 
them made. We havea lot of special sized 
two-pound sections 5% inches high and 6 
inches wide, narrow tops, and square 
groove, which we can ship instantly at $3.50 
per 1,000, They are 7 to the foot. 


2. 


To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.”’ 





The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 


——_e- 


= The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ils.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 











J. M. HAMBAUGBR, Sec. 


a 


oie 
. OUR CLUBBING List, 


We supply the American Bee Jou 
one year, and any of the following Publica, 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last colump 
of figures. The first column gives the regu. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaiq, 





The American Bee Journal . 4 oor ~~ 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 17: 
Keepers’ Magazine . ae 


ay * 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide........ "J 30; + 
The Apiculturist .........."" 200. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal... |” 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal........._|| 200. 17 

The 7 above-named papers .....__ 6 50. 550 

and Cook’s Manual.................225.. 29 


Bees and Honey (Newman)...200__ 1% 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175"" | 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00. ® 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25° 5 yp 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 309 
Guide and Hand-Book 1 50., 


Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 


System and Success. 





G2 All who intend to be systematic jp 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use jt, 
the prices are reduced, as follows: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............ $1 0 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1% 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ........... 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col. 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable, 


—= - e+ 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System \ 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


——— 


The Western World Guide and Hané- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


—_—_-_ —__—_. < <2 = _____—- 


= Sample Copies of the Brg JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


A. J, KING'S New CIRCULAR o 


CARNIOLAN, SYRIAN and ITALIAN 
QUEENS sent FREE on application. 
‘a at J. KING, 51 Barclay St , New York. 
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poor Bees & nro ELE at poagood 


, Address, 0 
ee pt, Wayne Sig BRT OIT MIC MICH. 
95Atf 


-PAILS.—As I will dis of m 
H ONEY TDD by other methods, I offer my stoc 
of 3-1, Jones’ Pails Pa A the frst oraers 
pundred of them are ia A 


C. Ww. 
"sh ~ the labeled ones. © ADFORD, IOWA. 


: .E-FRAME naiet with Queen, 
T [ata at ure Ttalla ans. oun 
SBELL, Norwich, N. 

















Queens $1 each. 
26A2t 





Dadant’s Fou ndationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Att J.VANDERVOBT, Laceyville, Pa. 


My 18 Annual Price-List x ama 1 Hoty La nd Bees. 
dete ang, Nucl! C2 to all who ‘send thelt pe; 
and adaressey IGHT STRERT, Columbia Co., PA. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Is rearing Italian Queens for sale again this season, 
and can furnish them, by mail, safe arrival guar- 
anteed, as follows: Single Queen. $1. 0: 6 4 


for $5.00 ; 12, or more, 75 

$2.00 each. Make Money Orders payable at Filnt. 

Send for price-list of Bees (fall eolonies or by the 
ound). Given Foundation, ~~‘ Cases, Feeders, 

W hite Poplar Sections, etc., etc. 


Ww. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
8Etf ROGERSVILLE, Genesee Co., MICH. 


6 Warranted Italian Queens 


OR $5; 12 for $9; Single Queen, $1. Sections 
£3.75 per 1,000.—L. R, GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 
_24Btt 


SECTIONS and FOUNDATION, 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, 4 per lb. for meer. 
y. Groove, $4 per 1,000 
ess for lots of 10,000 




















a Send for Samples 
and Price-List. 


A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
15Etf STERLING, ILLS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


WILL furnish Warranted Italian 
Queen-Bees for $1.00 each; Tested 
Queens for $2.00 each. Delivered by mail. 


Eee ee BRICKEY,Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


Fo Early Italian Queens, Nuclei and 
Full Colontes ; the manufacture of Htwes, 
Sections, Frames. Feeders, Foundation, 
ete., aspecialty. Superior work and best material 
at" let- rive” prices. team Factory fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 
J.P. H. BROWN. 


TE10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


Italian and Carniolan Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


RED in separate apiaries away from 

other bees. Warran Italian or untested 
Carniolan ry in June, $1.10 ; 6, $5.90 ; 
in July, $1; 6, $5. State which you prefer, 
Bellinzona ‘or Golden Italians. For 
full particulars and prices of Bees, send for 
Circular, Satisfaction guarant 


CHAS. D. ears. 














THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BSSK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or ae 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colored Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, population, products. 
Governanens, State, School and Indian ds or 
the several States. 


Histories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their Topog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natural 
Wonders, "Population, Area, Islands, Lakes, 

Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries. 
Cities, School Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of Re ntatives, an a ,and 

ro 


sctors, N 
Confederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
THE FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Opportunities for Homes or Enterprise, Kaine 
fail, Health, Ports of Entry, Population (male 
female und ‘oreign) etm of Indians, M neral 
urces, Nicknames of States and for —— 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS 
igious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 


Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER ULTURE, SOLDIERS’ ee 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRAN P, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 


Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 

Postal, Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 


Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
eCelebrated Places, and of life in different regiors. 
Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables 





parts of the United States, 
Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee some for one zears 
and the Guide, post paid, for $1. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 


Systems of Land Measures in various 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World 


lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51Atf. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


> Go ae ee valuable book that giv 
great amount of information, of the Yemen tp ma 


rtance to E body, 
Pabite Bathing Eating. Drinking. ,— 4, Bleeping 


Bathing, Working, etc. 
IT TELLS ABOUT 
at to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, — way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & L 
Th to Avoid, How to Avoid them. 


Perils of Summer, Clething—what to to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Overheating Houses, Con 


tagious D 
Ventilation How to Avoid them, 





Influence of Plants, Exercise. 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Din N 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! A ffectio 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 
IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 
Biack Eyes, Boils, Dupe Chilbiains, Cold Feet, 
Corna,t oughs, Cholera, Diarrhosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
Dandruff, Drape Bar Ache jlons, 
Fetid tid Feet, Freck! Hiccough, Hives, 
oarse Itching, 2, inflamed Breasts, lv - 
ng, Moles, ne ioe, Rheu 





_e oy Warts, 
Snobs Coush. Worms in Children. 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO,ILL. 












LAR 
Keo anno ® Ses 
(Pron ERS oe ‘8 urtieg *4 -a 


Wosden Pails for Honey! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and O Geen Outing wood cover, at $3.25 
per dozen. They will hold 26 Ibs. of ho oney. al abd 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an 0 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SOB, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 








f N Book—“* A 
Send 715 Cents Your cmeor. the Bees _ 
114 pages, cloth bonne Address, 


Cc. C, MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGQ, ILLS. 








Langstroth Hives 





By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


oa TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
all the principal drugs used for t 


the age of the 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 85 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON; 





24Etf SPENCERVILLE, Mont. Co., MD. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


THE HORSE, 


ptoms ; cause and treatment of each, s | make our 7}¢- -inch Caps with a slopin 
table o stving’ he 


FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANBS. 


4 he EY are made identical and interchangeable 
with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and descri in our Catalogue. All upper 
stories and surplus arrangements made by us will 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices: 
Nailed, 5Qc.; in the fiat, 5c. per hive, in addition 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. Wealso 
cor Cottage 
Roof, which is worth 2@e. nailed and 1c. flat, in 


horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote | @ddition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
when @ poison ; a table with an engraving of the hive, which has a flat top. 

horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
horse ; a valuable collection of re- 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 924 West Madison-st., Chicago, Ills. 
[TALIAN QUEENS, b Return Fiail, 


Tested, 1.00. Untested, 75 cents. 
26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 
WARRANTED Queens, by mail oasesn ceeheces 


SELECT sr = 


“ “ 


ll acavkenen 1 2 
per 44 Doz... { 00 
TESTED 9 - each......... 1 50 
By adding 50 cents to any of the above prices 
{ozcent for warranted Queens), we will send the 
andy Book, or a Drone and Queen Trap, by mail. 
anes ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


ROOT’S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 


Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens, Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


9Wly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Metal Corners and all-w frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and. Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 
BRIGHT BROS., 


14Wtf MEA reas MINN. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 

















Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in res bee-keeping. Itis certainly 





. the fullest and most scientific work treating of 


bees in the World. Price, by mail, #1 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 
A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 

1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


I AM J with my orders -_ can send 
QUEENS by return mail. Capeaty. 75 
to 100 aweek. Six Warranted Queens 
for $5.00. I have the finest breeders I 
ever had. Also English Rabbits $1 a pair. 


22Atf J. T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


ESTED Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
— ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 
y 


-25. IAberal 








Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G.B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
_ April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 


© ENTS per pout da, b e 
AN): : onDom's Brabant Brood. None 
oundation rceuiar ree 

‘Better 


T. L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. 
12A16t 





EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carryi 8 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
lbs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for os = of frame. 

La gg he $8.00 Ex- 

tractors, a The different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 





ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 

For 2 American fram 3s, 13x13 inches poses 066 $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth rs ae ecevesenss 8 00 
For 3 04 10x18 ne ppesatees 10 00 
For 4 " 7 ORS 14 00 
For 2 frames of any cae “vcccedeen 12 00 
For3 “ » _... See 12 00 
For4 “ * See °™ acesatten 16@0 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


frame basket | - 


BY RETURN Ml 


Select Tested QUEENS 
Warranted Queens, 75c. pe) = i h, 
Strong three-frame Nuclei, with ‘= 00. 
Queen, $2.50 each, sted 
(2 All Queens strictly pure Italians 
Address, JAS. F. Woop. 
NORTH PRESCOTT, MAsg 


Alley’s Drone and Que Tr, 


ALF 


20A20t 
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ene oy Papoem, BO ote. s ; by mail, 65 cts,; 
e flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3. 
flat, $12.00, Address, : osm i ‘he 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e, 


14 AM now prepared to supply dealers and other 





anal Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make $e ppctalty of LANGST 
AND MODEST Ooeressontenan ot 
sapety Coskete Tollelted. Sus Sections are al! made 
oplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 

11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 

NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 
TS new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
on a it very convenient 
to carr It is weli-made and, when 
filled with hone , makes a novel and 
attractive smal ‘package, that = 

be sold f Man 

consumers wil! buy it in order to give the childres 


a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
» or 85. per 100, 


















DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


SEN® $1.25 and I will express 5 lb. Todd’s Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
sylvania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade, Special rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. lof Frank Cheshire’ 8 New Book malled free 
for $2.50. RTHUR DD, 

bt ampeanse ie. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

1 10t 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 

50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 

953 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
FREE HOMS 
IN THE 


err ae ae 


ployment 
most widely~ 









Black Walnut, 
Drop Leaf Table, 
Cover 3 Drawers 
and Tull Set of At- 


= paper pa 
tachments, only $14. 504 CHICACO, My 
Cash or FREE for 


29 Sut-seribers to 2 YTHE WESTER WORLD 


Vandervort Foundation Mill 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another colum.. 


BEESWAX. | 


We pay 2c. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, tne shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


















923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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